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So Palmerston lived on in a changed world. But he had
more to face than a mere alteration of the diplomatic land-
scape, though that was grave enough. Few men are
adaptable at sixty-three; and the antics of Provisional
Governments were highly distracting for a minister accus-
tomed to the grave rapier-play of Talleyrand and Nessel-
rode. Yet Palmerston managed the transformation, and
moved the new pieces on the board with his old skill, He
could contrive to write : " Vive Lamartine ! " though he
retained a sound conviction that " the French are Children in
regard to all serious affairs/' together with a lively regret
that " the example of universal suffrage in France will set
our non-voting population agog, and will create a demand for
an inconvenient extension of the suffrage, ballot, and other
mischievous things." The new surge of national sentiment
presented novel problems. But he had inherited from Mr.
Canning a penchant for ' nations struggling to be free/
Besides, Metternich had always disbelieved in nationalities ;
and Metternich (it was his firm conviction) was mostly
wrong. So Palmerston could define the principle of
nationality in the most modern language :

" Providence meant mankind to be divided into separate
Nations, and for this purpose countries have been bounded by
natural barriers, and races of men have been distinguished by
separate languages, habits, manners, dispositions, and char-
acters. There is no case on the globe where this intention is
more marked than that of the Italians and the Germans, kept
apart by the Alps, and as unlike in every thing as two races
can be. Austria has never possessed Italy as part of her
Empire, but has always held it as a conquered territory.
There has been no mixture of races. The only Austrians have
been the troops and the civil officers. She has governed it as
you govern a garrison town, and her rule has always been
hateful. We do not wish to threaten; but . . ."

The lesson was plainly learnt and admirably repeated;
and Palmerston, at sixty-three, faced the new world of
Lamartine and Mazzini with all the grace that had confronted
the old masters of classical diplomacy. The change was